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Tur GroGRAPHICAL EXEMPLIFICATION, Which is in- 
serted in page 70, was received from a gentleman 
of distinction, with the followang letter :— 

‘“] have read with pleasure the article “Probable 
population—1820,” (see page 35, present volume) 
and inclose you a “Geographical exemplification.” 

“If this trifle shall serve to amuse you for a few 
minutes my object will be obtained.” 

We thought it might also serve to “amuse” our 
readers—so we reduced ‘it to a scale for the size of 
our pages and marked the periods 1790 and 15810, 
&c. Much labor and pains have been bestowed on 
this curious article, to make it absolutely correct. 
It must be regarded, however, by the scale of inches 
marked on the margin, though they may not be 
exactly what they ought, im consequence of the 
shrinking of the paper in drying. 

— 
Fievures.—The hasty and sometimes Careless 


drilled to the business of the battle by nume™ 
rous combats with those who had been censi* 
dered the best troops in the world, and com- 
manded by officers of experience and renown, 
fied like “stricken deer” from PLarrseves, 
betore a handful of r¢w militia just from the 
plough, rude and unskilled if the science of 
attack or defence. But—they had witnessed 
the capture of their whole fleet on the lake by 
the gallant Macdonough, and had fownd that 
their mighty force, with all its vast sipplies of 
ordnance, bombs and rockets, was incompe- 
tent to drive the brave and accomplished 
Macomb from his hastily-raised batteries, man - 
ned and supported by less than 1500 regular 
troops, a part of whom were invalids. 





manner in which printers too often read their proof 
sheets, permits many errors—but these should 
be especially guarded against when things are re- 
presented by fgures. A very neat newspaper, co- 
pying our article on Lotisiana, (see last volume, 
page 353, et seg.) made it out that there were only 
25 acres of land in that state suitable for the cul- 
ture of cotton, 25 for sugar, &c. instead of 250,000, 
&c.—and we, copying from other papers, raised 
the income of the college at Athens, Ohio, from 
3,000 to 3U,0U00 dollars; and the money said to have 
been received by the allies from France in 1815, by 
a private engagement, from 25 millions to 250 mil- 
lions of francs. Another paper told us that the 
British stocks had fallen to 634—they have not been 
so high for a long time: it should have been 604. 
But, in our table, page 34, shewing the px pulation 
of the United States at different periods, we left 

ut that of Ohio—which should have been, for the 
N. W. territory, (a part of which now is the state 
ef Ohio) in 1800, 43,565; in 1810, 230,760. 








The 12th of September, 1814. 


The calling out of the Baltimore brigade of 
militia on the 12th instant, to honor the 
anniversary of the battle at orth Point. 
near this city (which, however, was pre- 
vented by the inclemency of the weather) 
gave rise to the following remarks, intended 
for last week’s paper, but of necessity 
omitted. 

The 12th of September, 1814, was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable day that occurred in the 
period of the late wars and, certainly, among 
the most memorable in the annals of the new 
world. 


On this day, having landed 8 or S000 men 
at North Point, near Baltimore, their leader, 
general Ross, to be known to posterity as the 
burner of the Capitol, received a just reward 
‘in a sudden and inglorious death, being killed 
ina petty skirmish, which was followed by the 
‘battle, and that by the bombardment of fort 
<M Henry on the 13th, and a precipitate and 
‘disgraceful retreat to their ships on the 14th. 

On this day, a large fleet, having on board 
‘several thousand lazid troops ander command 
‘of sir John Sherbrooke, after reducing the 
country east of the Penobscot, was threatening 
|the coast of New-Hampshire, &c. and prepared 
‘to take instant advantage of expected successes 
in the north and middle of the United States. 

On this day, the British effected the Janding 
of a considerable force—a motley collection of 
whitemen, negroes and indians, at Mobile 
Point, and onthe 15th attacked fort Bowyer 
with their ships—but were completely defeated 
with the loss of the commodore’s ship and inany 
men, with other great damage, by major, now 
colenel, Lawrence. 

At this time also, a squadron of ships, with 
great supplies of arms and a considerable force 
in men, was of the southern coast. to seize 
upon any fortunate circumstance and prevent 
the march of the militia from the sea-board to 
the relief of their brethren on the Indian fron- 
fier. At this time also, the remains of a cal- 





lant army, driven by the weight of numbers ft» 


ifort Erie, was cooped up there by a far superior 
‘force, and its total capture or annihilation was 


On this day, the most powerful and best} expected by the enemy. 


appointed army ever gathered together on the 


American continent, consisting of not less! 


} 


In all these expeditions there must have 
been employed nearly 50,0090 men. viz. in the 


éten : {, ’ 43 ‘ , aes © © ‘ ~ Z heotet > + oq 
than 14,000 men, in the highest state of disci-lland and water service at | lattsbure J 35,0005 


pling, and honored with the appellation 


ofiak Baltimore 12,000; on the coasts of Main , 


Wellington's invincibles”—inured to all the| New-Hampshire, &c., not less than 8.000: at 
toils and versed in all the stratagems of war—$Mobile and the parts adjacent 2,000; on the 
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southern coast 3,000; on the Niagara frontier 
8,000, &c. We have not counted the heavy 
squadron which, just at the moment, was ready 
to sweep lake Ontario and destroy our fleet at 
Sackett’s Harbor, nor that which was off Vew- 
London, &c. 

The coincidence of date unquestionably 
proves to us that all these movements and ex- 
peditions were simultaneous. An attack was 
at once made upon the flanks and rear and 
centre of the United States! 

The design and hope of these mighty pre- 

arations were— 

1. That sir George Prevost, after the fleet 
on lake Champlain had beaten Macdonough, 
and he himself had captured Macomb, expect- 
ing also to be joined by thousands of the Ame- 
rican people, would have made a triumphant 
march to Jdbany and New-York, which places 
were to have been his winter quarters. 

2, General Ross, after having burnt Balti- 
more, Was to have re-embarked his troops and 


The panic and retreat of the main body from 
Plattsburg has appeared ridiculous for its pre- 
cipitancy, the weakness of the force opposed to 
it being considered; but it was this only that 
saved it, if not from total capture at least 
from immense loss. Sir George Prevost.was 
well aware of the effect that Macdonough’s 
victory and Macomb’s defence would have in 
rousing the whole people to arms; and that, in 
two or three days, retreat would be difficult, if 
not impracticable, through a country like that 
from Plattsburg to Canada: and he was also 
perfectly convinced that his army would be 
much weakened by desertions, which the na- 
ture of the warfare to be made upon him was 
eminently calculated to facilitate. He would 
have been Burgoyyed if he had staid before 
Plattsburg five days, and he acted wisely to 
run away as fast as he could. The abandon- 
ment of the expedition against Baltimore was 


a necessary consequence of the + sang they 


had met with, combined with the failure of the 





made a landing at the head of the Chesapeake, 
from which, by a rapid movement, he was to 
have advanced upon Philadelphia, and, having 
sacked it, proceeded to join the commander 


e . . f ‘ e { 
in clnef at NVew-Vork—or to act as circum-' 


stances might justify. 


3. Sir John Sherbrooke, after reducing the, 


country east of the Penobscot (which he did), 
was prepared to land his force at any point in 
the eastern states that might be weakened by 
detachments to assist in repelling sir George 
Prevost. But he was soon relieved of a pros- 
pect of duty in this respect, for he found that 
Afaissachusetts would not defend even herself, 
much less send assistance to her sister states. 

4, The force at Mobile, after capturing fort 
Bowyer, was to have collected a vast body of 
negroes and indians (to arm which they had 
abundant supplies) and have let them loose to 
‘~avage and destroy the frontiers of the south 
and south-western states; and, by exciting 
insurrections of the black population, entirely 
prevent them from attending to transactions 
in the centre of the union. 

5. The force on the east of Georgia was to 
co-operate with that at Mobile, as events 
should justify. 

6. The annihilation of our army on the Via- 

ara was to preserve sir George Prevost from 
an attack on his rear—to which also the fleet 
on the lake, threatening Sackett’s Harbor, 
was to be subservient. 

‘These were, indeed, great schemes, and, had 
they succeeded, might have done much to “crip- 
le us for fifty years,” as was fairly proposed. 


But. instead of ruining the republic—instead | 


of putting down “our dangerous example of 
successiul rebellion,” they resulted in the se- 
curity of our country—for all of them failed, 
except the partial success that attended sir 
John Sherbrooke in capturing a part of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


‘attack on fort M*Henry.* The movements in 


ithe south amounted to nothing, and, besides, 


Jackson was ready to annihilate the enemy if 
he had ventured into the country; and the force 
on the Miagara was most completely thrashed 
by general Brown, whose sortie from fort Erie, 
was, perhaps, the most splendid feat in the war. 








Progress of the United States. 


IN LITERATURE. 


When we come again to speak of the depressed 
literature of our country—when we begin to sketch 
its “short and simple annals,’ we are at a loss to 
imagine what language patriotism should hold upon 
the subject. In the mingled feelings of humiliation 
and hope, we forget the high national destinies we 
‘had predicted. In this desolate department there 

is nothing to be seen of our “gigantie growth,” 
‘that has astonished the nations of Europe. After 

assing by the glories of our arms, and the prosperi- 
ity of our arts; when we come to look for the “march 
‘of mind”’—for the monuments of genius; for the 
| power to consecrate to the love and veneration of 
| posterity, what the spirit of our country’s chivalric 
age has won—itself object of a better pride; the 
jattainment of a higher ambition ; the ornament, as 
‘it ought to be the offspring of freedom and civiliza- 
tion—we see ourselves in the poverty of our nation- 
al outset, and feel again the subjugation of a ‘‘colo- 
nial policy.” 

It is not for the pride of learning, it is not for the 
‘mere honors of a national literature, that we feel 
any zeal; it is because we think it indispensibleas 
the preservative of our liberties that a taste for 
istudy should be generally diffused. Our wisest and 
|best men have made learning the business of their 
lives, not for themselves, but for the benetit of their 
‘country: not as an idle embellishment, but as the 











*We are lost in admiration when we reflect on 
the failure of the attack on this then “egg shell” 
fort, as the admiral called it. They threw at it 
‘from 15 to 1800 of their huge bombs, at distances 
to please themselves, out of cannon shot—it had no 
works whatever calculated to resist them, and was 
‘saved !—The case is altered” now. 
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palladium of our freedom ; as the only antidote that 
can be found against the meanness and selfishness 
of avarice and ambition. The strongest and most 
disgraceful trait in our national character, say fo- 
reigners, is an inordinate love of gain. This per- 
haps is the only charge they make that cannot be 
repelled. It is too true—we see this foul spirit eve- 
ry where ; inveterate, restless, resistless, and uni- 
versal. Among the poor we see it frugal, industrious, 
humble, and useful—but sinking in spirit as it rises 
in its views; becoming of consequence only as it 
becomes corrupt; here mingling in war, and there 
raving for peace; here villainously filling public 
office, and there violently inflaming party opposi- 
tion—carrying patriotism to the market and princi- 
ple to the devil. 
Dr. Beatie says of literary taste, that he who has it not 
“Must delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine, 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glatton swine.” 
We have sometimes, in the public journals, heard 
classical learning mentioned with contempt. We 
are very sure that those who wrote thus, were not 
only ignorant of their subject, but also profoundly 
ignorant of human life. Inthe fine arts, and in what 
is termed fine literature (the department least 
useful in the common employments of the world) 
there are various obvious and incalculable uses; 
not merely as they present an honorable mode for 
the rich to dispose of their superfluous wealth ; nor 
because they afford the best occupation to those in 
the higher circles who have no regular business, 
&the employment of whose time is nevertheless of 
the greatest importance to society) nor as they fill 
delightfully the vacant spaces that must sometimes 
eccur in the lives of the most busy ; and by all these 
means, furnish a preservative against dangerous 
and disgraceful habits ; but chiefly, from the “high 
sould” generous sentiments they inspire, and the 
vigor and ardor they give to the mind. Without 
literature’ there is no civilization—Few are aware 
how factitious the sentiments of the world are; how 
radically different they have been in different na- 
tions: Animal instinct points out our few natural 
wants, and if we live for nothing further, our souls 
are unnecessary to us—but all beyond is within the 
province of genius; and eloquence, poetry, painting, 
&c. are the means which she uses to give to our 
minds the only distinctions that they can claim over 
the rest of the animal creation. Several instances 
such as the savage of Aveyron, prove, that without 
those excitements the soul would lie dormant, and 
give no tokens of rationality. It is not our object 
here to meddle with the jarring doctrines of meta- 
physicians, except to reject for ourselves the scep- 
tical ones, by referring to revelation as the first light 
and life of the mind; as the system of fundamental 
principles by which the cultivation of intellectual 
powers is to be directed ; but which should always 
be accompanied by a knowledge of nature—by the 
study of whatever moves the feelings, and moulds 
the motives of the human heart. Religion, among 
a people without such cultivation, is only the engine 
of oppression in the hands of the unprincipled. If 
man be therefore, the child of education, it becomes 
no one to despise that to which he owes (albeit ina 
tow degree) the power he possesses of reasoning 
atail. ‘The worst individual among us, is somewhat 
raised by the ennobling feclings that learning has 
diffused: the most ignorant is enlightened by the 
very works he has never read. The vilest scribbler, 
who can hardly give a sentence of ‘‘commom sense 
ar uncommon nonsense,” has nevertheless, had his 
taste in some sort purified, by those classic streams 
Whose fourttains he disdtitis ta approach 





i 


** Promote as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowl edge” — 
says Washington in his farewell address. Washington 
was no literary man, and for this reason we give his 
opinions in preference to those of the Franklins 
and the Jeffersons of the age; because people 
are less to be credited in the subject of their ruling 
passion than elsewhere. Washington advised as a 
cool politician—But we forget the history of litera- 
ture in the discussion of its importance. 

It is thought that there are too many seminaries 
of learning in the United States; or at least that 
there are too many of the higher order. There are 
about thirty colleges, seventeen of which were 
founded between the years 1783 and 1800. One 
hundred years ago there were only three. It were 
much to be desired, that the money expended on so 
many had been appropriated to a few. Academies 
are so numerous that, as there has been no actual 
enumeration, it is impossible far us to state the num- 
ber. Evencommon schools abound, perhaps suf- 
ficiently—at least in the towns. But in every kind 
of schools the want of good teachers is the great 
defect; which is evidently owing to the small in- 
ducement that there is for men of learning to de- 
vote themselves to the business of teaching and 
not to the want of persons qualified. 

In almost every department of education the New- 
England states have taken the lead, though in some 
branches of learning they have, of late years been 
surpassed by some of tlicir sister states. Harvard 
college, the first in America, was instituted in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1638—since called the Uuiversity of 
Cambridge. It first received its name from Mr. 
John Harvard, who, at his death, bequeathed to it 
the greater part of his estate. It has an excellent 
library at present, consisting of 15,000 or 19,000 
volumes. In 1693 /¥illiamand Mary college was 
incorporated at Williamsburg in Virginia. This 
establishment was obtained by the exertions of Mr. 
James Blair, who came to the province in the capa- 
city of a missionary. After soliciting money from 
the people of this country for that purpose, he 
made a voyage to Europe to accomplish it. This 
college, though endowed with extensive funds, 
was ill attended for a long time, on account of the 
habit that southern planters had of sending their 
sons to Great Britain for education. It is said that 
political science is studied here with more attention 
and success than at any other college in the Unit- 
ed States. The library contains between 3,000 and 
4,000 volumes. 

In 1701 a college was erected at Saybrook, (Con- 
necticut) which was afterwards called Yale college, 
in honer of governor Thomas Yale, (formerly gov- 
ernor in India,) on account of his repeated acts of 
generosity, to the institution. The philosophical 
apparatus is thought to be equal to any in this 
country and the library contains above 5,000 vo- 
lumes. Itis attended bya great number of stu- 
dents, and the funds are said to be large. 

In 1746 a college wus founded at Elizabethtowit, 
(New-Jersey,) called Nassau-Hall. The next year 
it was removedto New-Ark, and in 1757 to Prince 
ton its present s1iuation. In 1802 it was burnt, but 
was immediately rebuilt in a superiorstyle. It has, 
we believe, the best reputation of any college in 
America, particularly for classical learning and po- 
lite literature. The philosophical apparatus is ex- 
cellent and the library is becoming respectable. 

in 1753 was founded the coilege of Philadelphia, 
through the influence and efforts of Dr. Franklin. 
The rapid extension of learning in Pennsylvania 
can easily be traced to the impuise given to the 
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public mind by the discoveries and cxertions of | 


that valuabte man. It is impossibie to do jusiice 


establishment of township schools, enjoined by their 
constitution, and repeatediy recommended by their 


here to the zealous, unwearied assiduity with which present governor, has, notwithstanding, been hith- 


he devoied himse.f'to the establishment of useful} 


institutions-—to -he duty of awakening in the coun- 
try ataste for science, literature and useful arts. 
in 1791 the Philadelpfia college wes placed under 
new arrangements, and entitled the University of 
Pennsvivania. I's medical school has been, for a 
long time, incompavrably the best in America; but 
of lute, an account of the death of doctors Rush and 
Barton, and through the great reputation of doctor 
Mitchell and some other professors at New York, 
great numbers of students have keen drawn to the 
universiiv there. 

The college of Columbia in the city of New-York 
was founded in 1754, and was called Aing’s Col- 
lege, until the time of the revolution. Its chief di- 
stinction is the valuable botanic garden that has 
lately been udded to it. Its philosophical appara- 
tus is thought by some to be thé best in the United 
States. The college of Rhode Island was charter- 
ed in 1764, but the edifice was not erected until 
1770. This insiitution is not in a good condition, 
as its funds are inadequate, and the state itself is 
Wanting in regard to iterary caste. 

Having briefly described the principal colleges 
in ihe several states, we shall just give the names 
of as many of the remaining ones as we can find at 
present. Two remain to be mentioned belonging 
to Massachusetts; MWilliams’? College in Wililams- 
town, Berkshire, founded in 1793; and Bowdoin 
Colleve at Brunswick in Maine, founded in 1794.— 
Dartmouth College ix New Hampshire, was founded 
in 1769. Maryland contains five, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege and Baltimore College in the city of Baltimore, 
St. Johu’s at Anuspolis, founded in 1784, Washingion 
College at Chestertown, founded m 1782, and Cokes- 
bury, or the Methodist College at Abingdon, found- 
ed in 1785. Pennsylvania contains four besides the 
University. Dickinson College, founded in 1783; 
Franklin ollege founded in 1787; Jefferson College, 
founded in 1801, and Washington College founded in 
1802. South Carolina has four, Wmnesborough Col- 
lege, founded in 1795, and Charleston, Cambridge 
and Beaufort Colleges, all founded about the same 
time. ‘The college of Charleston having been dis- 
continued, Columbia College has been instituted in 
its stead. In Virginia there was a college estab- 
lished in Prince Edward county, about 1774, named 
Hampden Sydney College. The Catholic College at 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, was founded in 
1782; the University of Georgia in 1785; the UWni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Mill, incorpo- 
rated in 1789; Union College at Schenectady, New 
York, im 1795; Greenville Vollege in Tennessee, in 
1794; Transylvania College in Lexington, Ky. in 
1798; .Middlebury College m Vermont mm 1800. A 
college has existed at New Orleans for a long pe- 
riod, but we do not know the date of its establish- 
ment. In Louisiana state there is great attention 

aid to education; parish schools, similar to those 
of Massachusetts and Conneciicut, being supported 
from the state treasury; for each parish 400% per 
unuum are appropriated to maintain a teacher. A 
similar arrangement has take: place in Tennessee, 
which at present has two colleges and several aca- 
demies. We donot know the number of colleges in 
Kentucky or Ohio, but we are assured that learmng 
33 much attended to there, and that upon the whole, 
the new states have, for several years, shewn more 
zeal tor iis encouragement than tue old states have 


iately done. 





li. Pennsylvania each county has an) 


erto neglected. 

The Lancasterian schools, which must form anew 
era in the history of tearning all over the world, 
will probably be adopted through the United 
States in a short time; but old systems (perhaps 
fortunately for mankind) are not easily abolished. 
there is one school conducted upon Lancaster’s plan 
at Georgetown, Columbia; one in Philadelphia ; 
two in Baitimore; one in Cincinnati; and one was 
established in Pittsburg, but we do not know whe- 
ther it has been continued; and an edifice for one is 
erecting at Richmond. We do not at present recol- 
iect to have seen any notice of the existence of any 
others, but believe there is one in New-York. 

The next most striking feature in the history of 

American literature seems to be the progress of 
their literary journals. ‘The first newspaper printed 
in America was the Boston Vews-Letter, established 
in April 1704, in the town of Buston, by one Mr. 
Green. The next was the Boston Gazette, commenc- 
ed in 1720. The third was the Vew-England Cou- 
rant, about 1721, by James Franklin, brother of 
Benjamin Franklin. This was also in Boston. The 
first newspaper printed in Pennsylvania was The 
American Weekly Mercury, commenced in Dec. 1719, 
by A. Bradford. The first in New-York was the 
New-York Gazette, commenced in Oct. 1725, by 
Wm. Bradford. The first in Rhode Island was the 
Athode Island Gazette, by James Franklin, mentioned 
before. This was in 1732. The first in Connecticut 
was in 1745, by a Mr. Parker. 
_ After this the increase has been extremely rapid : 
in 1771 the number in the United States was twenty 
five; in 1801 itamounted to one hundred and eighty; 
and in 1810 it had increased to three hundred and 
sixty-four. The amount of the newspapers at that 
period, in this country and in England, is to be 
found in the Register vol. £. p. 116. 

_ There does not appear to have been that progres- 
sive attention paid to literary societies which might 
have been expected : we are rather disposed to be- 
lieve that those now established are in comparative 
decline. The first institution of this kind in the 
United States, was the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty, formed by the exertions of Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Bond, Mr. Ewing, Dr. Smith, and Mr. David Ritten- 
house, at Philadelphia in the year 1743. In 1766 
another whs established there, called the American 
Society for the promoting and propogating useful know- 
ledge in Philadelphia. In 1769 both were united and 
have since remained so. The American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, was established at Boston in 1780; 
and the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at New-Haven in 1799. The Historical Society in 
Massachusetts, was formed in 1791. ‘There is also 
an historical society in New-York. Medical so- 
cieties are very numerous, and the science of medi- 
cine appears to be better attended to at present 
than it has been at any former period in this coun- 
try. A few years ago there was instituted in Phi- 
ladelphia, principally by the exertions of Dr. Bar- 
ton, a society for the cultivation of natural history, 
and entitled the Linnean Society ; and similar ones 
have been formed in other places; but we under- 
stand they have have not been, even tolerably, suc- 
cessful. In almost every state there is an Agricul- 
tural Society. Of this class the chief ones are those 
in Massachusetts, New-York, and Philadelphia. 

It may be well to take a brief view of the Ameri- 
can{literati of early times, in order to shew the great 


agademy, except these that have colleges; but the| comparative deficiency of the present period. To- 
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wards the conclusion of the seventeenth century we 
notice two American writers,Cotton Mather, author 
of the Mugnalia Americana, and Mr. J. Blair, author 
of several sermons and religious tracts. Of the suc- 
ceeding period is Mr. Logan, the bottanist, from 
Lurgan in Ireland, donor of the Loganian library 
now contained in the city library of Philadelphia, 
author of the Experimenta et Meletemata de Planta- 
rum Generatione, a desertation upon light, a trans- 
lation of Cicero de Senectute, &. The next of con- 
sequence was Dr. Benjamin Franklin, so well known 
as a politician, a philosopher, and as the “first in 
America who cultivated an easy, unaffected, polish- 
ed style of writing.” He began his career as a writer 
in 1732. In 1752 he made his grand discoveries in 
electricity, and since that has had a more general 
reputation than any literary man of his country, not- 
withstanding the high merit of some of his rivals. 
‘rhe Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards, the theologian and 
metaphysician, was born about the same time with 
Franklin, but died in 1758. His “Inquiry into the 
Freedom of the human Wil” has, by European wri- 
ters, been pronounced ‘one of the greatest efforts 
of the human mind.” Dr. Berkeley, the author of 
the Minute Philosopher, can hardly be numbered 
among American authors, though his generosity to 
the cause of literature during his residence here, 
gives him a strong claim upon American gratitude. 
Dr. Wm. Smith, formerly president of the college 
ef Philadelphia, and who died in 1803, was an able 


and voluminous writer, upon divinity and different}, 


branches of science. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first president of King’s 
college in New-York, is known as the author of a 
system of logic, and one of ethics; and also of a 
ilebrew grammar ; but these have been superceded 
by better works of the late time. Thomas Cisp, 
tormerly president of Yale college, and John Win- 
throp, are known chiefly as profound scholars ; 
though the latter is said to have written an excel- 
lent work De Cometis. Dr. Moultrie was the author 
of a work De Feére Flava ; and Dr. Lining, in 1753, 
published a Mistory of the Yellow Fever. Dr. Chal- 
mers wrote on the Weather and Diseases of Suuth 
Carolina, but his most valuable work is an ssay on 
Levers. Mark Ctesby was a learned botanist of tire 
same period. He explored a great portion of the 
Atlantic States, the Floridas, &c. and published the 
Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama 
Islands. Governor Colden, of New-York, Was at 
that time, a devoted botanist, and a writer on medi- 
cine, botany, and history. But he who of that age 
stood next to Linnevs himself; and whom that in- 
comparable naturalist pronounced “the greatest 
natural botanist in the world,” was Mr. John Bar- 
tram, born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 1701. 
Dr. John Mitchell, of Virginia, wrote on a variety 
of subjects—natural philosophy, natural history, 
history, politics, husbandry, &c. He was a native of 
England. Dr. Clayton, who was born in Virginia, 
wrote several works, about the same time, upon the 
botany of that state. The principal writers on the 
subject of divinity about the time of the revolution, 
were Dr. Mayhew, Dr. Chauncéy, Dr. John Ewing, 
and the Rev, Myles Cooper. Mr. Davies’ wri! ing’s are 
of a date somewhat earlier. Dr. John Witherspoon, 
late president of Princeton colleze, wrote not only 
only on religious subjects, but likewise on litera- 
ture, politics, and. general science. He was an au- 
thor who possessed uncommon strength and clear- 
ness of mind. David Rittenhouse, who was born in 
1732, at Germantown, in Pennsylvania, was the au- 
thor of several essays published in the transactions 
ofthe American Philosophical Society, but is chiefly 





known as a man of acuteness in mathematics, and 
ingenuity inmechanics. Dr. Ezra Stiles, late presi: 
dent of Yale college, is hardly numbered among’ 
American authors, but chiefly celebrated as the 
most learned man this country has ever produced. 
He was also one of the most active promoters of 
literature. He was educated in Yale, and died there 
in 1795. 

There have been several able political writers 
who rose about the period of the revolution... We 
need not repeat in this class the names of many that 
are mentioned above. John Dickinson, of Delaware, 
author of The Farmers Letters, displayed in that, 
and other writings, great reading, together with 
still greater acuteness, eloquence, and taste. It 
will be sufficient in this place to mention the names 
ot Thos. Paine, James Otis, Samuel Adams, John 
Adams, governor Hutchinson, Richard Bland, Ar- 
thur Lee, R. C. Nicholas, Wm. H, Drayton, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Jay, and Jefferson. ‘This brings us 
near to our own period, but we must first name the 
remaining writers of the last century. 

Dr. B. Rush, and Dr. Barton, properly belong to 
that era, and governor Bowdoin of Massachusets 
decidedly does, as he died in 1780, but he is-harc- 
ly ranked among the number of authors; he how- 
ever wrote much that has been published in the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of .Irts and Sci- 
ences. Of historical writers we have already mea- 
tioned governor Colden, author of a Mistory of the 
five nations of Indians, Wm. Smith, author of a His- 
tory of the Province of New-York, and governor 
Hutchinson, author of a Histery of Massachusetis. 
Besides these were Samuci Smith, who wrote the 
History of New-Jersey, Dr. Jeremy Beiknap, who 
wrote the History of New Hampshire, Dr. Samuel Wii- 
liams author or the History of Vermont, J. Sullivan 
author a History of the District of Maine, and Dr. Ben- 


jamin Trumbuil author of the Civil and Ecclesiasti- 


cul History of Connecticut. Mr. Robert Proud’s 
History of Pennsylvania is a correct and valuable 
collection, but possesses no literary merit. Geo. 
R. Minot author of the Continuation of the History 
of Massachusetts is said to heve been a writer of 
rare talents, and his early loss was much lamented. 
But the first in this department is Dr. David Ram- 
say, author a History of the American Revoiution, 
a History of the Bevolution in South Carolina, a 
History of the Life of Washington, &c. Next on 
the subject, but much inferior, is Marshall. 

Of the poets of the last century we shall not 
here stop to speak, as Americacan claim but little 
inthis way, either of past or present merit. The 
names of Barlow, Trumbull, Dwight, Humphreys, 
Freneau, R. 'T. Paine, &c. have not those high 
claims upon which to buiid a ifational character.— 
Of late we have seen some very fine specimens of 
poetic talent circulating througii the papers, but 
we do not think the present period hkely to pro- 
duce any great effort worthy of the sablimity of 
American genius. A revicw of the literature of 
the last eight or ten years was intended to be givea 
here, but in order to render it more compiete, we 
have determined to defer it io afuture number of 
the Register. 
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Infutuation.—The inhabitants of Zurich in Swit 
zerland, have receatly destroyed the lightning-reus 
on many houses; on the account, as they have been 
taught by a weak pamphicieer, that the cold and 
wet weather is occasioned by their extracting too 
great a quantity of curslic from the air. 

The total population of Switzerland, by a late 
enumeration, is 1,687,000. 
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Naval Atierdote, 


| be one of their own vessels, and the espected storm 
/passed over. 


The facts in the following have reached us through; As the writer considers this statement substan. 
a channel that commands an entire reliance on tially true, it exhibits some pleasing traits in the 


their verity. 


“A young American, a citizen of Philadelphia, 
sailed from New-York as supercargo of a vessel 
during the time the British ships blockaded New- 
London. : 

“The blockading squadron then consisted of a 
ship of the line and the Acasta and Endymion fri- 
gates. The American yessel was taken soon after 
she left her port, and the supercargo brought as a 
prisoner on board the Endymion; being a young 
man of pleasing manners and easy address, who 
sung a good song and told a merry tale, he soon be- 


came familiar with the commander and an inmate 
of the cabin. 


‘character of man.. The humanity of the captains of 


ithe frigates in aiding the supercago to escape, and 
‘their courage in trusting themseives ashore in an 


enefiy’s country:—on the other hand, it exposes 
the treason Of tag Americans in supplying the Bri- 
tish ships, and MP providing accommodations and 
safety for the officers when ashore. 

n= 


The Empire of Commerce. 


FROM THE avrorA.—Tyre, Rhodes, Carthage, Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Holland and England have, in succes- 
sive ages, obtained &n empire more potent in 








When advanced pretty well in the! 


their several periods, than any of their contempora.- 


. b4 9 | * a 
captain’s good graces, he begged to be set on shore,} ry nations.—If the possession of wealth, and a para- 
eg a non-combatant, having a dread of going to! mount influence over states, constituted huma: 
Bermuda, and was anxious to see his friends. The happiness, those nations in their several ages obtair - 


captain told him it was not in his power to comply 


ed the highest degree of distinction. But the fate 


with his wishes, but he would apply to the com-! ofall those who have preceded England, appears io 


mander of the squadron to give him his liberty : he, 


did so, but met with a refusal. The captain, howe- 
ver, willing to oblige him, proposed sending him 
on board the other frigate, the commanding officer 
of which was his superior, with a view of aiding his 
escape—and this was done after some preparatory 
arrangements between the captains, on the ground 
that his transfer to the other ship was necessary on 
account of there being so many prisoners on board. 
Having a good introduction, he soon became fami- 


liar there, and some days after the two commanders! 
dined together, and our hero was invited to table :} 


but previous to setting down he begged the captain 
ef the Endymion to plead his suit with his superior 
officer, and he promised to do it; instructing the 
young citizen, that when the meats were removed 
and before the glasses were set on the table, to 
step out for a few minutes while he arranged his 
business. He did so—nothing was said at table afier 
his return in relation to his affairs until they were 
rising from dinner, where the captain of the Acasta, 
addressing him, said—* , if you do not take 
care of yourself you will be drowned to night.” Not 
understanding what this meant he applied to the 
captain of the Endymion, when by themselves, for 
an explanation and was told that a provision-boat 
would be alongside at midnight—that his trunk 











cast a cloud over the glare which surrounds their 
history, and to give to their power and renown the 
common character of mortality, which belongs to 
every thing human. We see in their history only 
an enlarged view of human vanity and desire; the 
passion of avarice, and the efforts for indulgence, 
luxury, extravagance, and, last of all, disease pre- 
ceding death. Periods more limited or extended 
mark their career, but the moment when their pow- 
er has reached its highest flight, appears but the 
prelude to their humiliation or destruction. 

The war which has lately terminated, presents, to 
the discerning observer, the success of a system of 
policy formed through many centuries, moving with 
a steady and almost unperceived pace. ‘There is 
not, in the history of mankind, any example of such 
anextraordinary accumulation of power, through the 
influence of the commercial system, as that of Eng- 
land from the treaty of Utrecht in 1715, to the 
treaty of Ghent in 1814. Beside that, within the 
same period, she expelled France from the Ameri- 
can continent, and lost herself the territory and 
wealth which constitutes the American union. 

It is in the writings of Child, Davenant, Phillips 
and Postlethwayt, that we may discever the pro- 
gress of that commercial ambition and jealousy, 
which, by contemplating in the prosperity of France 


would be put on board, and that he must take care; the ruin of England, laid the foundation of that 


to slip in and would be landed at * * * 
they would return him as a drowned prisoner—le 
did so, and was put ashore at a public house, where 
he went to bed. 


* ¢ 
, and} 


energetic spirit of circumvention, which, afver 
expelling France from Canada and Hindosian, has 
succeeded by courses the most extraordinary, and 


| expenditures of most exorbitant, and thrown France 


In the morning, on entering the breakfast room,! back in the career of arts and commerce, to the 


what was his surprise to see the captains of the two 
frigates at table. They made him a ceremonious 





point at which she stood two centuries before. 
A politcal agent of one of the parties which has 





bow on his entry, as much as to say, you must not! alternately opposed the effective government and 
know us while any company is present. After the; the opposition in England; col. J. M’Lean, the friend 
strangers retired, they invited him to go on board!and adherent of the late lord Shelburne, thus wrote 
the next evening, as they were to have a ball; but| to his principal from the cape of Good IJfope, in the 
he declined, on the plea of his anxiety to get home.| year 1769—“France possesses greater advantages 
“What' W—, you are not afraid to trust us, are| than England, arising out of local situation, soil and 
you, after what we have done for your” ‘No aie, climate; she is bending all her efforts, not ouly to 
but I am exceedingly anxious to get home;” thus} secure the means of manufacturing jor her own 
they parted, he to his friends and they to their ships.' wants and luxuries, but also of participating largely 
While he was on board one of those frigates and| in the commerce and navigation of the other na- 
lying sound asleep, an officer came and roused him) tions. If England cannot maintain her pre-eminence, 
in haste, and begged him to hurry below—*Don’t; she must fall.” . 
stay to put on your clothes—here is tie President} Quotations of this kind could be made from 





frigate close on board of us, and we siall have hard| almost every English author who has treated of 
work presently”’—and sure enough tire was a pro-| commerce and manufactures from the the days of 


digious bustle on board the ship—but it proved to! Elizabeth to the present time, In modera tunes, 
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the jealousy has not been so explicit, but it has 
been more active, and because concealed from 
avowal by the rcfinements of diplomatic forms, has 
been more effective. 

It cannot be uninteresting to present to the eye of 
curiosity a concise sketch of the policy which she 
is now pursuing; for their variety and extent are 
very well adapted to amuse as well as to astonish; 
and to furnish to the calm observer of human af- 
fuirs a picture fruitful of reflection and interesting 

speculation. 

The designs of this government are more mag- 
nificent in their extent at this moment than at any 
former time. The commercial policy of England 
aspires to command the commerce of the universe. 
fi) every section of the civilized and uncivilized 
earth, with slow but infiexible perseverance, she 
carries her policy to the extremes, and the centre 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 

In Europe she has secured Spain for all that its 
commerce is worth; and directs all the operations 
of the government. The Methuen treaty destroyed 
the industry of Portugal, to make room for that 
of England, and from an industrious manufactur- 
ing nation, Portugal became a nation of lazy and 
unprofitable agriculturists. Now it is proposed 
to transfer it to Spain in exchange for the territory 
comprehended between the sources and the debouch- 
es of the river Paraguay, and the river Madeira, 
which flows into the Amazon. 

The union of Portugal and Spain, is with the 
condition that Lisbon and Oporto shail be free ports 
or hans towns, Which is not to be misunderstood. 
So that possessing Gibraltar, Minerca, VMalta and 
the Ionian isles, the Mediterranean and Adriatic are 
at her commercial discretion; and she holds the com- 
merce oy Spain, on both seas. ‘The coasts of Al- 
bania and Barbary are under the same surveillance; 
and the trade of the Levant must find depots in 
her possession. Of the north of Europe we shall 
say nothing, as it is returning rapidly to its old 
sysiem of dependence. 

In Africa, the occupancy of the Cape of Good 
Hope lays the foundation of an immense and po- 
pulous colonial empire, which at no very remote 
time, will be united by inland intercourse with the 
Atlantic, Mediterranean and eastern seas; while, on 
the side of Egypt, a complete footing for commerce 
has been obtained with Abyssinia; which promises 
to extend the commercial markets of England from 
the southern extreme of the Mozambique, for the 
commerce of which the island of Mauritius is the 
grand entrepot and there will be received the 
tribute of the coasts, which lead from the Mozam- 
bique, south to the great African cape. 

In Asia her military power, subservient to her 
commercial policy, is penetrating to the rear of 
China, by Napaul and the spurs of Caucassus, regions 
heretofore untrodden by European feet, and stored 
with the products of nature and art which have 
never passed the limits of China, nor entered into 
the general market of the world. Eighty millions 
of Hindos pay to England the tribute of their 
rich products and unrivalled industry.—Persia and 
Arabia and Cashimere, are comprehended in her 
commercial and political chart. 

{n America, her eyes are fixed on the southern 
division. Mexico is an object upon which the com- 
mercial desires of England have been fixed more 
than a century. Her European system, in relation 
to Spain and ,Portugal, at present interferes with 
her wishes and controls her desires in relation to 
Mexico, towards which her movements are cautious 


put not enough conecaled to clude the discovery 


— 


of the minute observer. While she has publicly 
repelled the overtures of Mexican agents in London, 
she favors them at Jamaica; on the Mosquito shore 
she courts the confidence of the Aborigines by a 
splendid coronation of a native king; the bay of 
Honduras she holds; and meditates the establish- 
ment of depots there and on the Carribean shore; 
and on the Pacific, at Guatimala and Panama—but 
these are only slow preparatory measures. 

It is in the transfer of the house of Braganza 
finally to Brazil, that her calculations on South 
America will be principally established. While 
England proclaims the abolition of the slave trade, 
with an imposing piety to the whole world, Brazil 
is exempted under the protection of England from 
the exercise of the same benevolence; as an ally, 
Portugal has been no more than a colony of Eng- 
land since 1704: as an ally Brazil will be necessarily 
dependent in a still greater measure, because she 
will stand alone a monarchical power, amidst a new 
galaxy of republics—touched by them on the south 
and the north and the whole of the eastern base of 
the Andes. 

What she meditates in New Holland and the 
Fiiendly Isles is not sufficiently matured to be at 
the present moment important; but the time is 
not remote, when they will be important in the 
policy of commerce; it is by the dexterous manage- 
ment of the court of Brazil, her ships will find 
ample harbors and ample magazines; the policy 
which has successively protected and destroyed, 
supported and subjugated every power, and con- 
quered all Hindostan with its 100,000,000; and 
which has moved and paid a million of men in 
Europe to arrest the progress of society and 
freedom in France, cannot find very great difficulty 
in arraying the new republics against each other, 
as they have already arrayed the capital against 
the country of Buenos Ayres*—and may possibly 
obtain, by successive ascendancy and occasional 
destruction, the command of the riches and power 








of that vast and only half explored region which 
garnishes the sides and terraces of the Cordeleiras; 
and the magnificent pinnacles which crown the 
summits, and those sublime floods which wash the 
valleys and the feet of the Andes, and pour their 
streams into the Great Pacific and South Atlantic. 

The extent and evident operation of such vast 
designs, make the head giddy with contemplation 
—when we look for a moment on the little spot 
where such projects are formed, and such prodigies 
as it has already accomplished. 








Sketches of the Barbary states. 
No. I. 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 

The states in- Barbary have lately become pe- 
culiarly interesting to this country. The war with 
Tripoli, commenced and prosecuted at a period 
when our naval resources were not clearly defined 
or perfectly regulated, and when the skill and 
gallantry of our officers and seamen gave early 
promise of that distinguished merit which at 
maturity gave a high rank to their country, even 
then far exceeded the expectations which were 
indulged for a successful issue, and laid at that 
time the foundation for the establishment of a 
maratime force which has since been more remarka- 
ble for its deeds than for its size or power, more 
honorable for the bright examples it has set and 





*This state of things appears to have changed, by 





our last accounts from Buenos Ayres. [Ep. Ree 
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characters it has produced, than any naval power 
of equal extent in the world. The war gvith Tripoli 
which might truly be called the era of our naval 
independence, was succeeded by a contest of a 
more serious nature; this was followed by our late 
hostilities with the Algerines, whose quick sight- 
ed.policy arrested the progress of our measures 
and checked the operation of our arms by a perfect 
submission. Aware however of their character, 
and having studied their views, experienced in our 
calculations on their faith and morality, we do not 
trust to Treaties alone, bift have continued our 
naval force in those seas, and, have ordered our 
ships to hover over their coasts to sppeal constantly 
to their fears, and be over prepared, if necessary, to 
make a durable impression on those fears. The Bar- 
bary powers are likely therefore to acquire new 
interest from past as well as present operations, and 
a short view of their characters and customs as well 
as a brief history of their governments, will we trust 
be not wholly unacceptable. 

The Barbary powers, under the head of which 
we enumerate Morocco, Algiers Tunis and Tripoli, 
are all independent of each other, and are severally 
governed by Moors and Turks. Those of Morocco, 
Tunis and Tripoli are hereditary, and that of Al. 
giers which also includes the tributary province of 
Constantine is elective. Morocco is governed by 
an emperor, and is the most extensive, rich and 
powerful of all the states. Algiers elects its dey 
from the Turkish soldiery, the meanest of which 
is eligible for the office. ‘Tunis is governed by beys 
who are hereditary, and who are partly of Moorish 
and partly of Turkish origin, and ‘Tripolithe weakest 
of the three powers is an hereditary Pachalik. The 
inhabitants of Morocco have degenerated from a 
race of manly and liberal men who once rendered 
their names famous for science and wisdom, who 
established schools of philosophy in Cordova and 
on the smiling plains of Grenada, and who were 
more enlightened, more tolerant and more gallant 
when possessed of Spain than the present race who 
call themselves the legitimate proprietors of that 
mild and fruitful country. 

Since the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
spirit, emulation, and character have deserted 
them, and the descendants of the Abincerrages 
have passed from a state of perfect civilization to 
the extremes of savage barburity. 

For several centuries past, the continued pil- 
grimage of the Mussulmen of Barbary to Mecca 
and Medina, and the consequent interchange of 
sentiment and opinion with millions of their 
Coreligeonares who piously assemble there at 
stated periods, have produced a constant emigra- 
tion to the Barbary states from the interior of Asia 
and the borders of the Persian Gulf, and the con. 
fines of the Caspian sea—from this mixed popula- 
ton it might be considered difficult to discriminate 
between the natives and the emigrants. ‘This how- 
ever is not the case, the natives principally reside 
in the interior of the country, and form that body 
of men who are called Bedouins or Arabs; the emi- 
grants or the descendants of emigrants dwell prin- 
cipally in the cities and maritime towns, and are 
generally engaged in commerce and manufactories. 
The Bedouins differ materially from the Moors and 
Turks in their manners and appearance, they are 
mostly tall and slender, their complexion is a light 
olive, they have a mild and placid look, and their 
features have all the characteristic form and traits 
of the Numidians. ‘Their dress is a thin woolen 
robe or blanket which is thrown loosely and not 
ungracefully around them in several folds and 





secured at the shoulder by a pin or broach; this 
together with sandals, gives to them the air and 
appearance of antiquity, and when they assemble 
in groupes the gravity of their manners and the 
sober reflection impressed on their countenance, 
we think for the moment that the companions of 
Syphax and Masanissa are before us—The Bedonuins 
shave their heads according to the Mahometan 
custom, around which they bind fillets of brown 
serge or cloth which is wound in several folds and 
secures apart of their robe which is called Bour- 
nouse or hood. ‘Their diet is principally dates, 
milk and breed of an excellent quality, the sim- 
plicity of which joined to moderate exercise and 
continual bathing keeps them in perfect health. 

The Moors who reside in the sea ports are ofa 
different character, their confined situation, the hext 
of the atmosphere on their towns and cities, their 
natural indolence joined to the immoderate use of 
coffee, tobacco and sherbet, combine to render them 
corpulent, inactive and unwieldy, nothwithstanding 
which they are more shrewd and more capable of 
managing public affairs than the Bedouins, who 
form the greatest portion of the population, and 
may be considered as the yeomanry of the coun- 
try—they have bya series of revoiutions been com- 
pelled to surrender their authority nto the hands 
of the Moors and Turks, and the simplicity of their 
habits and manners renders them unequal to the 
task of ruling. : 

As there is no material difference in the character 
and policy of the states in Barbary, we shall make 
a few observations on the kingdom of Tunis, partly 
in consequence of its high rank in antiquity, but 
principally its being the most civilized of the three 
powers and aftording the most authentic sources 
of history. ‘The revolutions in Tunis have been 
constantly attended by scenes of tyranny, perfidy, 
and assassinations. Originally they were governed 
by deys, appointed sometimes by the Ottoman 
Porte, but generally by the Algerines, to whom 
they were tributary. The Arabs and Moors, how- 
ever, found the power of the Algerines to be ex- 
tremely oppresive, and they made various attempts 
to shake off their dependence, and to make choice 
of their own beys or sovereigns. It was not, how- 
ever, until about the vear 1684 that the Tunisians 
succeeded in choosing their own beys. The revolu- 
tion was effected by the zeal and activity of Mahmed 
and Ali Bey, two brothers, who defeated the Turk- 
ish soldiery and drove into exile the reigning dey 
Mahmed Ichelcby. The conquerers assembled the 
divan and the shikmedien or municipal chief of 
Tunis, and proposed an hereditary monarchy, which 
finally was determined upon, and Mahmed the chief 
of the revolution was chosen the first sovercign.— 
This sudden change however, did not last long, the 
people once immersed in the chaos and confusion of 
a revolution, felt disposed to r-vive those turbulent 
feelings among the Turks, which had only been 
smothered; they felt it also to be difficult to re 
concile themselves to the new order of things; and 
accordingly a party of the disaffected succeeded 
in promoting a rupture with Algiers,—an army was 
assembled on the frontiers, at a place called Keft, 
which was commanded by the dey of Algiers and 
the bey of Constantine, who succeeded, after a 
vigorous attack, in obtaining possession of Tunis. 
The bey fled into the mountaians, and the dey 
named as his successor a Turk called Mahmed Ben 
Couques. ‘ie Algerine forces had no sooner 
retired from the kingdom, when Mahmed Bey hav- 
ing sueceeded in raising the Arabs in the mountains, 
came down and retook the city, and drove his rival 
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back to Algiers. The Algerines were not disposed 
to incur the expence of another campaign, merely 
for the purpose of placing Ben Couques once more 
onthe throne. They permitted Mahmed Bey to hold 
his possessions quietly, which he did until he died. 
The regular succession then became confirmed as he 
was tranquilly succeeded by his brother Ramadan 
Bey. This new chief was represented to be a man of 
uncommon mildness, and as his administration want- 
ed energy and vigilance, he was deposed and put to 
death by his nephew Murat Bey whose despotism 
and cruelty were marked by so many aggravating 
cireumstances as to arouse the fury of the people, 
and he in his turn wae assassinated by Ibraham 
Cheriff who was elected bey in his place: But 
Ibraham being taken prisouer in battle by the Al- 
gerines, the soldiers elected a new chief called 
Hassan Ben Ali. This man was descended from a 
Greek, and from him the beys of Tunis, until the 
present time, are descended in regular succession. 

Hassan Ben Ali though popular with the people, 
still felt that his throne was insecure, while Ibraham 
his predecessor was alive at Algiers; he therefore 
adopted every means to obtain possession of his per- 
son, which for a time were defeated by Ibraham.— 
At length he caused it to be circulated, that he only 
held his power in trust for Ibraham Cheriff, which 
he would surrender, the moment he returned. Ibra- 
ham deceived at length with these promises ventur- 
ed to return with a small suite to a town near the 
ruins of Utica called Porto Farina, where on the 
instant of his arrival, his head was struck of by Has- 
san Ben Ali. All claims to the throne then ceased, 
and Ben Ali reigned tranquilly. He had no children | 
by his several wives, and therefore, had nominated 
as his successor his nephew Ali Bey, who comman- 
ed his forces and was represented as a brave and 
active chief. 

An event, however, occurred sometime after, 
which destroyed the hopes of Ali Bey in obtaining 
possession of the throne. A cruiser had captured a 
Genoese vessel, on board of which was a woman of 
uincommon beauty and in conformity to the establish- 
ed custom she was placed in the harem and the bey 
conceived a great attachment for her—and on her re- 
nouncing her faith and embracing the Mahoimetan 
religion he married her. By this wife he had a son 
whom he called Mahmed Bey and afterwards two 
others who were named Mahmoud and Ali Bey.— 
Being now provided with an heir he announced to 
his nephew Ali Bey the necessity of revoking the 
declaration which guarantecd to him the possession 
of the throne, but as a proof of his confidence and 
affection he purchased for him from the grand seig- 
neur the title of pacha, which he accepted with ap- 
parent content. Dissappointed however in the hopes 
he had indulged of wielding the sceptre, his ambi- 
tion could not rest satisfied with an empty ttle, and 
no power or command: ke waited for a favorable 
occasion and fled to the mountains, where he had 
formed a party, and with which he had attacked 
his uncle Hassan Ben Ali, who several times de- 
seated him.—Finding his resources inadequate, he 
prevailed on the Algerines to assist him, who sent 
a powerful army before Tunis, took the city, drove 
Hassan Ben Ali to Suza, and established Ali Bey. 
Hassan Ben Ali remuined along time in exile, when 
having formed the determination of requiring as-{ 
sistance from the Algerines to re-establish him and 
protect his children, he left Suza for Algiers, but 
shortly after was overtaken by Younes Bey: the 
eldest son of Ali Pacha, who put him to death— 
the children escaped. Ali Pacha having removed 
the principal claimant to the throne, was led to 
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expect a peaceable reign, but was disapointed. by 
the turbulent and factious spirit of. his children. 
His second son Mahmed Bey formed the design 
of excluding his elder brother Younnes from the 
succession, by creating- disaffection towards him 
in the minds of the father and the people, this he 
succeeded in doing. Younes Bey finding himselt 
superceded by his brother, fled from the palace at 
Bardo, took possession of a strong fortress in the 
city of Tunis, built by Charles the fifth, called the 
Gaspe, which commanded the town. From this 
citadel, however, he was driven and fled to Algiers, 
to claim assistance as usual. Mahmed then re- 
moved his younger brother, by causing him to be 
poisoned, and flattered himself with the hope of 
filling the throne on the death of his father Ali Pa- 
cha. At this period a revolution occurred at Al- 
giers, which terminated in electing a dey, who was 
an avowed enemy to Younes Bey and all his family 
—he determined to espouse the cause of the two 
children of Hassan Ben Ali, who had been killed 
by Younes Bey—and accordingly marched before 
Tunis, took possession of the city, caused Ali Pa- 
cha, the reigning bey, to be strangled, and placed 
Mahmed Bey, the eldest son of Hassan Ben Ali, 
onthe throne. Tranquility was once more restored 
—the bey however died shortly after leaving twe 
children yet in infancy, who were called Mahmand 
and Ishmael—both of whom are now alive, and the 
eldest is at present bey of Tunis. These children 
being too young to reign, Ali Bey, the brother of 
Mahmed, took possession in trust for his nephew, 
but having a son who gave early indications of a 
great mind, he used his efforts to make him popu- 
lar with the people, which he succeeded in doing, 
and on his death Hamuda Pacha, one of the great- 
est men that ever governed in that kingdom was 
created bey. This place he held for upwards of thirty 
years, and was succeeded by his brother Attoman 
—to the exclusion of Mahmand and Ishmael who 
were the legitimate claimants—they however caused 
him to be assassinated, and in 1815, Mahmand Bey, 
the grandson of Hassan Ben Ali and the descendant 
ot the Genoese lady waschosen bey. Thus for 150 
years, the kingdom of Tunis has been convulsed 
by revolutions, and these revolutions have not been 
without their effect in corrupting the minds of the 
people, in rendering them insensible to the princi- 
ples of honor and good faith, and in perpetuating 
a system of despotism and cold blooded cruelty, 
and amidst all these scenes of confusion and dis- 
order, it will be seen that the Algerines have played 
no inconsiderable part—they have ever been pre- 
pared to afford co-oporation to that party who were 
the most dissaffected and the most likely to pro- 
mote tumult and disorder, and in addition to these 
internal commotions, it will be recollected that all 
the states in Barbary were prosecuting a continued 
warfare against all Christendom, and have until 
this moment swelled their catalogue of unfortunate 
slaves, and would have continued to be a terror to 
the neighboring states, had not an example been 
set by the Amcrican people, which has for the 
present checked their system of piracy and slavery, 
and which there is every reason to believe wall 
ultimately destroy it. 








The nativity Circular. 
The following is extracted from a neat newspaper 
published at Erie, Pa. entitled, “I'he Genius of the 
Lakes,” and is inserted to shew a difference of 
opinion between its author and the editor of the 
Weekly Register. 
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For the Genius of the Lakes. 

Mr. €urtis—I have this day read an essay in 
Miles’ Register of the 3d inst. headed “The people 
of Ireland.” I greatly admire the principles, the 
spirit and ability evinced generally in the Register, 
and recollect no article in that excellent paper of; 
more merit than the one in question. But the high 
estimation in which I bolc it, forces me, in a corres- 
pondent degree, to regret finding one digression in 
it, which I think faulty. 

After a most pointed and able exposure of the 
condition of Ireland, with a complete and clear 
vindication of the Irish, and an avowal of sentiments 
on the subject of emigration to this country, equal- 
ly honorable to the head and heart of the writer, 
he stops, in my opinion, unfortunately, to express 
his mortification on meeting an article in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, introductory to an official cir- 
cular by the post-master general, though he after- 
wards states that the essay was first sketched on 
observing a brief notice of a speech of Mr. Peel, 
chief secretary for Ireland, in the British parliament. 
The article is as follows: 

“General Post Office, July 10, 1816. 

“Sir—To enable me to comply with a resolution 
of congress, I have to trouble you for an answer to 
the following questions: In what state or country 
were you born? If any clerks are employed in your 
post-office, what are their names and salaries, and 
in what country were they born? 

“Yours respectfully, 
“RETURN J. MEIGS, P. M.G. 
‘‘Post-master at 7 

Mr. Niles appears to have startled at this as if 
the resolution of congress alluded to, had been 
certainly aimed with some hostile intent, and ex- 
.clusively at Irishmen and others of foreign birth.— 
If these were certainly the facts, or if it was actual- 
ly intended to make the circumstance of foreign 
birth a disqualification, operative upon any citizen 
who has complied with the conditions upon which 
he is invited by our laws to become bona fide an 
American, I would perfectly agree with Mr. Niles 
in every remark he has made upon it. But it will 
be perceived at once, that such intention, or effects, 
are not ascertained from the resolution; whilst I 
think it demonstrable thatno such object was pro- 
bably in the intention of the government, of the 
mover of the resolution, or of the majority who 
passed it. I therefore much regret the pecipitancy 
of so able, useful, and influential an editor, (for he 
admits that he did not know the mover, and never 
heard of the resolution before, and of course had 
not consulted the journals) in making such a deci- 
sion as the following: “If,’”’ says he, “I were a mem- 
ber of congress, I would move, on the first day of 
the session, that this resolution should be expunged 
from the journals, as unconstitutional—and, if | were 
in office, I would not answer the questions propos- 
ed, in my official character, and let the thing take 
its course.” Now, certainly, in all we see of the 
resolution, there is nothing unconstitutional, how- 
ever useless or unnecessary it may be considered ; 
and the decision that it is so, is at least hasty, when 
pronounced without ever having seen it, or heard of 
it before—and it seems still more so, without any 
other decision or examination, to advise officers to 
refuse compliance. What harm or trouble can there 
be apprehended from answering the question pro- 
posed ? Or, is it impossible that the intormation re- 
quired by them can be useful ? 

I have not seen the resolution more than Mr. 
Niles, but the first question proposed, seems clear- 
ly tg point out an object other than the informa- 





-tion as to foreign birth—it is “in what estate or coun- 
try,” &c. Iam strongly inclined to the opinion 
that the first branch of this question, in what 
state? was the main, if not the sole object of the 
mover. If indeed the enquiry had been confined 
to residence, I would dislike it less—-but it is 
known that such resolutions when moved are fre- 
quently modified and hastily passed so as not to 
be precisely in the form intended by the mover.— 
A late hour, as Mr. Niles remarks, may account 
for this, and I hope he does not jest when he reck- 
ons dinner an important subject;—at five or six 
o'clock, P. M.—it is not unimportant. But there 
is certainly reason in the supposition that the mo- 
ver chiefly intended the inquiry to be in what state? 
For might not some of the representatives reasona- 
bly desire to know in what manner offices are dis- 
tributed among the several states. Some doubtless 
did desire the information, and to others it has 
appeared at least harmless—they accordingly did 
notrefuse it. There have beensome murmurings 
on this subject and it is probably best that the real 
state of the facts should be known to the people. 
Not with a view to remove men already in office, 
but in order that a true state of facts in relation to 
the distribution of offices at present, may have ali 
the weight it ought to have, whatever that may be 
in future. 

That such was the intended object of the resolu- 
tion, appears reasonable from this: that in all cases 
amajority in both houses of congress, as well as 
the executive, hitherto, have uniformly extended 
the same protection to the naturalized, as to the 
native citizen—nor has there been any disposition 
indicated in the majority to relax in this course, 
so fur as relates to those heretofore naturalized, or 
in progress towards becoming naturalized under 
existing laws. 

Ido, in fine,’ sincerely hope, that mature exami- 
nation and reflection, will justify Mr. Niles in ex- 
plaining away this part of his excellent essay, so 
that it may not be calculated to damp the emigrant 
whom he laudably encourages in all his other re- 
marks, by implanting in the mind of the emigrant 
adoubt whether the government is not becoming 
hostile to him. A doubt which would be ungrate- 
ful to his feelings, and unjust, I hope, to those of 
the government and people of this country, who 
cherish and applaud the same sentiments with Mr. 
Niles, and which might spread very far through the 
influence of a paper so deservedly celebrated as 
the Register, A friend to emigrants. 





The following, from the Ontario Messenger, of the 
17th instant, supercedes the necessity of any 
remarks from me, at present, on the foregoing 
article; but the subject shall not be lost sight of. 
We are pleased with the stand that Mr. Spencer 
has taken, and his reasons for it we think are 
conclusive. It is well that Mr. S. happened first 
to step forward in this case; for he is a gentleman 
of the highest respectability and a representa- 
tive, elect, in the congress of the United States, 
from New-York, of which state he is a native. | 

From the Ontario Messenger. 

The editor of the Messenger has perceived in 
the public papers a notice from the department of 
state, requiring those holding appointments under 
it to inform the secretary of state where they were 
born, in order to enable him to comply witha resolu- 
tion of congress. As a printer of the laws of the 
United States, the editor supposes he is included 





in the notice. He has determined not to comply 
with it, and he does not know that he can betier 
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express his reasons for the refusal, than by publish- 
ing the answer of J..C. Spencer, Esq. post-master 
-of this place, to a similar inquiry; which answer has 
been obtained at the request of the editor, for the 
purpose of laying before the people of this quarter. 
It is understood that a similar refusal has been made 
by anumber of persons holding offices under the 
U. S. government. 
(copPy.) 

Hion. Return J. Metres, Post master general. 

Sirn—Your letter of the 10th July last in which 
you request me to inform you in what state or coun- 
try I was born, and in what country the clerks em- 
ployed in this post-office were born, has been but 
recently received; and I have delayed a reply to it, 
in order to reflect upon the propriety of answering 
the questions it contains. Iam far from wishing to 
exhibit any disrespect to you, Sir, as an individual, 
or as the head of the post-office department, and if 
the inguiries made by you were merely for your 
own personal gratification, I should answer them 
with pleasure. 

But, upon mature reflection, I am satisfied, that 
congress had no right to require the information 
sought by your questions; and that if their resolu- 
tion be complied with in this respect, a principle 
will be sanctioned which is abhorrent to the spirit 
of our government, which would combine in one 
body the distinct powers of the legislative and 
executive departments, which would authorise in- 
guisitorial visits into all the details of private life, 
and which would establish distinctions between 
Native and naturalized citizens, and between the 
citizens of different states, unfounded in reality and 

productive only of dissention and mischief. 

While I cheerfully admit the legitimate power 
of congress to impeach and try every officer of the 
government, I yet deny their right to exercise the 
executive functions in deciding or expressing any 
opinion upon the qualifications of persons to hold 
executive appointments. If the resolution in ques- 
tion be not intended as a foundation for such a deci- 
sion, it is worse than useless. 

If I should inform congress through you, sir, 
where I and my clerks were born, I do not perceive 
why I may not with equal propriety be required to 
state the amount of my property, the number of 
my children, my political sentiments, or any other 
object of inguiry in which the wisdom or the curiosi- 
ty of congress may wish to be gratified ——-But the 
most important objection in my mind to the resolu- 
tion of congress, is, that it is a fire-brand of discord 
between the native and the naturalized citizen.—- 
Our constitution recognizes no difference between 
them, except in the solitary case of the office of 
president. And yet the resolution of congress 
would make that distinction, and would present 
it to the public in the worst and most unfair point 
of view—that of foreigners enjoying the emolument 
of our offices. If it be not intended as a reflection 
upon naturalized citizens, it certainly betrays a 
jealousy of their importance unworthy of Ame- 
ricans, and disreputable to our representatives. 

I beg your indulgence for the length of this let- 
ter, which contains only the outlines of my reasons 
for declining to answer your questions. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, 
Post-master, Canandaigua. 
September 7, 1816. 
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Foreign Articles. 
france appears tranquil—but some arrests still 


take place and many petty conspiracies are spoken 
of. Mad. Moreau is “cutting a great dash” at Paris; 
see London-head—the brother of the general has 
been appointed Post-master general by king Louis. 

Emigration to France from England is still rapid 
—a letter from Dover, of Aug. 11, published in the 
London papers says—“the earl of Pembroke, ‘sir 
Dennis Pack, and several families of distinction, 
making upwards of 200 persons, sailed yesterday 
— in six packets and passage vessels for Ca- 
ais. 

“This morning four vessels sailed with two fami- 
lies, and about 60 passengers.” 

Grain is permitted to be imported into France, 
dutv firee. 

The emperor of Morocco has issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting, under pain of death, his Mahome- 
tan subjects from visiting Europe. 

One of the emperors minister’s lately bad an 
evening audience to his majesty, and died the next 
morning, and his large property came to the public 
treasury. 

An expedition to St. Domingo is said to have been 
recommended in France. 

Regiments are raising in France expressly te 
serve in Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

The population of the Swiss manufacturing can- 
tons, continues to suffer by the obstacles which 
the neighboring countries throw in the way of 
their industry. Their losses are estimated at a vast 
amount. 

The London Gazette announces the appointment 
of lieutenant-general Dannouse, G. C. B. as lieuten- 
ant governor of the province of Nova Scotia. 

Crorron UNIACLE, esq. is appointed judge of the 
vice admiralty court in Nova Scotia, in the room 
of the honorable A. Croke, resigned. 

It is understood that a divorce of the prince re- 
gent from his wife being opposed by her daugh- 
ter, has caused a relinquishment of the project. 
She has been treated with great respect at Constan- 
— by the grand Turk, and is to visit Jerusa- 
em. 

We find something to approve in the conduct of 
Ferdinand of Spain. On the day of St. Ferdinand 
he pardoned upwards of 70 persons who had been 
condemned to the gallies, &c. The conscription 
has been carried on to great extent. The tyrant 
appears lately to have distrusted his guards—he 
has reduced and changed them. 

There are frequent quarrels between the French 
people and the British troops stationed amongst 
them. 

The French, with all the rest of the world, have 
laughed at the interest that Joanna Southcoat, who 
was to bring forth a a new Messiah, excited in Eng- 
land. But the French themselves have got up a 
long story about an angel appearing to a peasant, 
who, by divine command, at length got admittance 
to the king and told him some wonderful things, 
not yet revealed to the vulgar. 


The Austrian army is about to be reduced to 
150,000 effective men, which presages a long peace. 


In the absence of the king from Madrid, by in- 
disposition, his brother Charles plays the regent. 
He is a dear friend of the inquisition, and has com- 
menced a reign of terror. 


The pope has imposed the severest shackles on 
booksellers and printers, lest they may bring into 
disrepute the “dogmas of faith, the ceremonies of 
religion and the acts of sovereign authority.” Itis 
worthy of remark, that though England has done 








so much for the sovereigns of France, Spain and 
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Rome, an English newspaper is not admitted into 
either country. ; 

A Glasgow paper of August 5, congratulates its 
readers and the public, because “every symptom of 
rioting disappeared last Friday.” ‘There seems 
to have been a good cause for this; for horse and 
foot, in considerable numbers, had arrived to rein- 
force the garrison of that place. There had been 
some “disgraceful proceedings,” in which one per- 
son was killed. 

It is stated that the British are shipping nine 
hundred pieces of cannon to Canada, with other 
stores. Are these to supply the places of the great 
guns “burnt” at Quebec? 

We are happy to learn that the inquisition has no 
power in Portugal. This infernal tribunal appears 
in great disrepute with the Portuguese; and this is 
extraordinary. The writer who states the fact, says 
that they are far superior in morality and patriotism 
to the Spaniards. 

The courts of law, in many parts of England, are 
opened after military processions, with soldiers in 
arms placed round them. The taxes are collected 
in the same way, and the soldiers also help the 
constables in many of their duties. This is a blessed 
state! Fresh troops are daily sent to Ireland. 

The project of preventing the export of cotton 
yarn from England (see London head, August 3,) 
would open a grand market for the United States. 
We hope the measure may be adopted. 

The greatest—perhaps, the most desperate and 
decisive battle ever fought in England, is soon ¢6x- 
pected to take place between the landholders and 
the fundholders. One or the other must go. 


The diet at Frankfort opened on the 5th of Aug. 
We liave yet no accounts of their proceedings. 


The British stocks are exceedingly low. The 
necessity of a large loan is assigned as one of the 
causes. There is also some talk of a difficulty with 
France, and some apprehension of a reduction of 
the interest on the debt. August 14, S per cents. 
60 5-6. 

Peace is said to have been made in Africa between 
the Ashantea and Fantea nations. 

Mad. Moreau has paid a visit to the king of 
France. 

Spain, Naples and the pope have fitted out, or 
are fitting vessels to act against the barbarians.— 
Vhe standard of the prophet, the battle banner of 
the Mahometans, had been paraded at Tunis and 
Tripoli. What a fuss is made of these contempti- 
ble wretches !—Much apprehension is entertained 
that the little squadron of the United States, in the 
Mediterranean, may attack Algiers and reap the 
harvest before the greatest squadron that England 
has fitted out for many years, assisted by the Dutch, 
Neapolitans, Spaniards and Romans, &c. can arrive 
there! “We can easily conceive this,” says one of 
the many reports on the subject, “from the adven- 
turous character of the Americans—their success 
would be more annoying to the English than to the 
Moors themselves.”? The probability, is that com. 
Chauncey will not feel authorized to commence hos- 
tilities until the arrival of the Spark, sloop of war, 
which sailed from New-York on the 6.h inst. A late 
London paper, however, says—“The truce between 
the United States and the Barbary powers has ex- 
pired, and notice has been given to mariners that it 
probably may not be renewed.” 

Joseph Bonaparte appears to be making arrange- 
ments for a fixed residence at his seat in-‘New Jer- 
sey. _Heseems determined to conform to the man- 
ners of ourcountry. When assisting personally to 





unload the furniture brought to his house,to a person 
who said something about sending for other hands, 
he said ““No—every body worked here.” We men- 
tioned Louis and Jerome in our last. Lucien, with 
themother and her three daughters are at Rome or 
in its vicmity, apparently living at their ease. Eu- 
gene leads a private life in Bavaria. 

Sir Eyre Coote has been entirely removed from 
the British army, and his insignia of the Bath has 
been kicked from its stall in Westminster Abbey in 
the most contemptuous manner. He appears guilty 
of some black crime, which, it is said, “should ever 
be nameless.” 

The duke of Wellington left England for Brus- 
sels on the 15th of August. 

It is again said there is a deficiency in the French 
revenue of 3 millions sterling ; and that when the 
legislative body meets addresses will be moved to 
the king to intercede with the allies to withdraw 
their troops ; or defer the payment of the tribute for 
*‘deliverance.” 

** The last private accounts from Paris represent 
the duchess of Berri to be in a state that gives 
every hope of a perpetuation of the elder branch of 
the race of the Bourbons.” —London paper. 

Sinecures. Ina return made to parliament, the 
following appear among the places in the West In- 
dian or other colonies held by persons not resident 
there : 

Secretrary and clerk of enrolments in Jamaica, 
emolument 2,500/.; deputy, 2,000/.; naval officer, 
do. 1,5002.; deputy, 455/. 7s. 2d. ; provost marshal, 
do. 2,1002.; deputy, 1,5442. 13s. 10d.; register in 
chancery, do. 1,470/.; deputy, 4,694/. 10s. lid. 3; 
chief clerk of the supreme court, do. 2,500/. depu- 
ty, do. 1,382/.; secretary, register, and receiver, in 
Demerara, 1,800/.; deputy, 3,444/. lls.; vendue 
masters, do. 1,400/. ; deputy, 1,700/.; secretary, re- 
gister, and receiver, in Berbice, 10001; deputy, 
1,688/. 6s. 2d. 

It is curious to observe that even “deputies” as 
well as the principals are non-residents. 

The New-York Columbian, speaking of England, 
says—Some of the people are petitioning govern. 
ment for the privilege of being sent to Botany Bay. 
British stocks falling, and American rising in Lon- 
don. 

Tumu!.& and Ccistress, so alarming to the minis- 
try, that an extra call of parliament was expected. 

London, Aug. 3. A petition has been addressed 
to his royal highness the prince regent, entitled, 
‘the humble memorial of the manufacturers of cot. 
ton goods, and workmen of Stockport, who have 
been employed in various branclies of that once ex- 
tensive and important manufacture; and its object 
is to obtain a prohibition of the exportation of cot- 
ton yarn which they weave into cloth, without whieh 
they would be obliged to buy the cloth from us. 

Aug.13. Most melancholy and distressing accounts 
are received of the situation of the laboring class- 
es in Staffordshire, thrown out of employ by the 
decline of the coal and iron trades—717 families 
in the township of Bilston alone, without food, ex- 
cepting what is given by the hand of charity!—in 
five parishes alone, 15,000 out of emplovment!— 
thotigh reduced to starvation, they are yet patient 
and honest in the midst of their sufferings. 

Considerable disturbances are said to €Xist in 
many of the manufacturing towns, and in some in- 
stances, attended with blood shed—they are, how- 
ever, not the effect of disloyalty, but arise, alto- 
gether from the distresses occasioned by a total 
stagnation of business, and the consequent want of 
employ among the laboring poor. ‘I's relieve tliis 
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class of people, associations have been formed, and 
considerable sums subscribed. 

Stocks have experienced this morning (15th) 
another fall nearly one per cent. At half past 12, 
the 3 per cents were at 60 5-7, and the reduced 60 
3-4. Many of the greatest brokers sold largely. 

Aug.9. The list of subscriptions to-day for the 
relief of the manufacturing and laboring poor exhi- 
bits adonation which we have considerable. satis- 
faction in witnessing. We notice it because it is, 
indeed, remarkable, and suggests various reflec- 
tions. The duke of Berri, a prince of the house 
of Bourbon, appears with a subscription for the 
support of the British people to the amount of 200 
pounds, with an intimation to subscribe 50 pounds 
monthly till the spring. Again we say, we are glad 
to see this consideration on the part of, at least 
oné member of, a family who have cost this country 
so much, and who so long and largely shared in its 
generous hospitality. One good turn deserves 
another. But, gracious Heaven! to what a pitch of 
misery and degradation are the British people re- 
duced, when we see them standing in need, and 
thankfully receiving the alms of a Bourbon—becom- 
ing the paupers of a French prince ! 

Lord Arden, too, is announced for a hundred 
pounds. Lord Arden enjoys a sinecure which yields 
above thirty thousand pounds per annum. Do we not 
live in generous days! 

Aug. 5. The Kent, an English ship, was lately 
attacked by two Algerine corsairs, one of whom 
was commanded by the nephew of the dey of Al- 
eicrs. The British vessel, amerchantman only, re- 
sisted most gallantly till she was in a sinking state; 
she then struck, The British captain reproached 
the dey’s nephew in terms of great severity, which 
so enraged the pirate, that he said, “he hated the 
English worse than the tigers of the desert ; and he 
should be as glad to bury their island in the sea, as he 
was to sink the vessel now taken from them.” Two 
of the British crew were put to death, others were 
compelled to do the duty of the ship, and the rest 
beaten and thrown into the hold. One only of the 
crew, a Frenchman, was sent on shore and set at 
liberty. 

London, July 25.—The most fashionable woman in 
the circle of the French court is said to he madame 
Moreau; she spends whole days at the ‘Puuilleries, 
laughing, dancing and singing. Her great wealth, 
high favor at court, and personal charms, have 
drawn round her a multitude of admirers; she is 
said to have rejected marshal Macdonald, because 
he was too steady. Those who have seen her in 
England, would scarcely recognize her in Paris. 





was afterwards taken by the Barbary pirates, and 
engaged to serve them in their expeditions. He 
had been for eight months since his return in the 
island of Lepari, where he lay all the country un- 
der contribution without having been arrested.— 
His very name causes terror. Five of his accompli- 
ces were taken with him, and the law will soon de- 
liver society from thesé monsters. 








Miscellaneous Articles. 


Cannonspune Pa. Extract of a letter to the editor of 
the Weekly Revister. 

You will be happy to hear of the advancement of 
literature in the western country. We are now 
erecting a new college in this village. The build- 
ing, when completed, will be three stories ; and 180 
feet in front; the wings, each, 70 in front by 40 in 
width, and the centre 40 in front by 60 back. 

An academy was created here in 792. It was char- 
tered a college in 798. As the country was then 
comparatively new, it was doomed to struggle with 
innumerable difficulties. Many of these it has sur- 
mounted, and is advancing by firm and regular © 
steps in strength, utility and name, and bids fair 


Ito be the Oxford of the Western country. 


A combination of local advantages—the state of 
religion and morals, the abundance and cheap- 
ness of provisions in 4 fertile country, inexhaustible 
mines of coal at hand,.and the quietness and salubri- 
ty of the village, combine in rendering this a most 
eligible seat for a literary institution. 

The college course is extensive and judicious.* 

The benefits of such an institution to the western 
country, growing as it is in population, wealth and 
refinement, are incalculable. We already begin to 
feel them extensively and powerfully. 

You will not do me the injustice to suppose that 
these observations are from the hand of a person 
connected with the college. I have no interest in 
its prosperity, further than as I wish well to the 
cause of literature in general, and feel interested in 
the diffusion of knowledge among this growing and 
happy people. 


Atramns, O. The statement publislied in our pa- 
per of the 17th ult. which, it appears, is very erro- 
neous, has drawn forth the following letter, which 
we insert with pleasure. Our article was extracted 
from what seemed to be an authentic account of 
things there. The main error, in putting 30,000 for 
5,000 dollars, as the revenue of the college, was 
not ours. 








Athens, ( Ohio, ) September 2, 1816. 


August 13.—It is painful to see with what indus-| Mn. Nixes, 


try the Bourbons are reviving old superstitious 
rites. A procession of 80 young ladies paraded 
the streets of Paris, with lighted tapers in their 
hands, on Thursday,to propitiate St. Genevieve, the 
patroness of Paris, for an improvement in the wea- 
ther! 

Neopolitan Robser.—Accounts from the Calabrias, 
state, tranquility to be daily establishing there.— 


The civic guard are every where on foot, and dis-! 


play indefatigable zeal in pursuing the brigands. 
‘The most terrible of these monsters who had hither- 


to found an asylum in the mountains, has just been | 
He is 
The force of his body is prodi- 


arrested in the neighborhood of Montelcone. 
called Becamorto. 
gious; and the people regard him as an Antiropo- 
phagus. The fact is, that he always has with him 
some human bones, in the form of St.Andrew’s cross. 
Tt is said that he drinks the blood of the animals he 
kils. The wretch began his career im Sicily. He 


| SIR—Knowing your wish for accuracy in your 


| statements, I take the liberty to point out several 


inadvertent errors, noticed in your short account of 
this town and its seminary, vol. X. page 414 of the 
Register, which you will doubtless think proper to 
correct. The nameof the institution is, Ohio Uni- 
versity; and the Jands belonging to it are 46,080 
acres, some pretty good and some worth but 
little; yielding a revenue, at this time, of about 





*In the Latin, Cesar, Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, Horace,and Cicero; and 
in the Greek, Dalziel’s Minorea and Majora, constituting an excel-’ 
lent and well chosen course, are read with critiea) accuracy. In 
logic and moral philosophy the course is not Dore extensive than 
ordinary. In Beiles Letters, Blair’s Lectures, Campbell’s Phitoso-- 
phy of Rhetoric, and Walker's Elements of Elocution, are carefully 
| studied and tasteflly explained. In Metaphysics, Read’s Essays on 
the Intellectual and Active powers, Stewart’s Philosophy of the 
human mind, and Edwards on the Will, constitute an extensive aod 
valuable coursee In the natural seiences, the course is equally 


respectablee Geography, Fuctid, Conick Sections, Trigonometry, 
Surveying, Algebra, Fiuxions, Chemistry, Natyral Philgsopiiy, 
Aswonuiny, &Q-are taught with ability. 




















- board; now, every seaman knows, that if the attempt 
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2800 dollars yearly. The lands are leased in small of the actual time of high water can hardly be dis- 
farms, on terms never to be altered; the rent of}pensed with. 

each tract being the interest of the sum at which it{ We need not recapitulate more instances; those 
has been valued in a state of nature. When the}we have selected are sufficiently striking, and 
tracts, yet remaining to be leased, shall have beenjindeed sufficiently common, to shew the very use- 
taken up, this revenue will, probably, grow to some- ful purposes of these tables. An equation in minutes 
thing more than 3000 dollars per annum. This is}is given to correct any error that may arise from 
our all. No donation has yet been received; norjthe influence of the sun upon the tides, which bears 
has any, with usual formality, been asked. We have|a proportion to that of the moon as 1 to 8. 

an academy here in a very flourishing state under 
the instruction of an able — in vege hes 
taught all branches of a liberal education. [iis is 

dpehdunt on our scanty fund for support, consum- CHRONICLE. 
ing? nearly one half of itannually. The college, NOW| arany intces, hoteles Vaiiinlisracée in 
erecting, is brick ; not stone, as you have at. ie an eastern state, in a letter to the editor of the 
trustees, spirited and persevering, are doing al Weekly Register, observes—“I have it in my power 
they can with this pittance of means, for the growth}, crate Youn manufacture broad cloths and cas- 
and prosperity of the institution; cherishing a —or simeres, fine or coarse, as cheap as.they can be re- 
at the same time, that such honorable efforts = gularly imported, and make a handsome profit. But 
be duly appreciated by the friends of literature andi? cannot come into competition with the sacrifices 
science, and secure that patronage and liberal en-| making—nor do I wish it:” 

eouragement from our parent states which the cir- The present tariff, in our opinion, is sufficient to 
cumstances of our infancy render peculiarly neces- protect our domestic manufactures under a regular 
rok i The town is pleasantly situated ; and is|¢+4t¢ of things, to which we shall arrive bye and by. 
thriving and healthy. The manufactures and the people of the U. States 


are more indebted for this to Isaac Briggs than any 
Troe TaBLes.—Mr. James. M. Elford, of Charles-| other man; and his great exertions at Washington 


ton, S. G. has invented a univeral and perpetual |city, last winter, in this business, we are sorry to be- 
circular TIvE Tanie. The Southern Patriot thus|lieve have not been requited—nay, we are told that 
notices this useful work: even his actual expences have not been indemni- 
These very useful and ingenious tables are the/ fied! This is truly to be regretted; as Mr. Brigcs’ 
work of Mr. James M. Elford, author of the Polar) circumstances neither justify, nor will bear him out 
Tables, already so justly celebrated. The object}in the sacrifice of time and money he made to serve 
of the tide tables is, to foretel, with the greatest|the public on the important occasion alluded to. 
possible degrees of mathematical certainty, the)We are well informed of the nature and effects of 
time of high water in any part of the world, atjhis labor, and trust they will be remunerated by a 
any hour of the day or night. The process by/reflecting people, and especially by that portion of 
whieh this is arrived at, (although the result of}them who are interested in manufactures of cotton 
elaborate astronomical investigation) is one of the/and wool: 
greatest simplicity. he purchaser of these ta-| Whether our friend Briggs will be pleased or dis: 
bles, whether for the purpose of science, of actual/pleased with this notice, we cannot say. But an 
application, or of mere curiosity, can not only! act of justice is due to him; and he will excuse our 
ascertain the time of high water in every place act in its object : which is simply to draw the pub- 
mentioned in the tables, (above 600) but also im)lic attention to his meritorious services. 
any part of the world, and, with a litle industry,| A paragraph noticing the decease of general Var 
correct any error that may come to his knowledge, | Rensellaer was accidently omitted last week. This 
by the rules laid down. hero of the revolution died at Albany on the 8th 
“The numerous advantages to Navigation, which|inst. at an advanced ave; and was interred with all 
have arisen from the scientific researches of Mr.jthe honors that an affectionate people could bestow, 
Elford, must be obvious to every one.—We shall|masonic and military. His pall was supported by 
mention one or two instances in which these tables) efght officers of the war for independence. 
are of the highest importance: 1st. being caught! General Van Rensselaer went early mto the ar- 
upon a lee-shore off a bar harbor, when a gale ing the ' 
blows which prevents a pilot from venturing out;}much distinguished for his bravery and good con- 
the ascertainment, in such a case, of the time of}duct—conduct, which secured him the esteem and 
high water, might enable the vessel to make her/respect of his fellow officers, and particularly of 
port in safety—which, without this knowledge, |the commander in chief. He was in several engace- 
would be compelled to keep to sea. 2dly. It some-}ments, during which he uniformly discovered the 
times happens that a ship is obliged to be run on|greatest coolness and courage. In July, 1777, he 
shore, in order to preserve the lives of those on!was attacked by a large body of the enemy, at Fort 
Ann, but with avery unequal foree he resisted them 
be made at low water, (which is not at all unlikely; with great obstinacy and success, until he learned 
to happen, if the master is unacquainted with thejthat ‘Ticonderoga had been abandoned by our 
tides) the whole flood would beat upon the vessel,| troops, when he brought liis men off. On that oc- 
and muke her perhaps a wreck before she is well|casion he received a wound from a musket shot, the 
grounded—in such an extremity the lives of those/effects of which he severely felt throughout th: 
on board may be lost. But the advantage cannot!remuainder of bis life. The ball entered his thi 
be denied, when the time of high water is known,| broke the bone, passed by, and lodged in the upper 
and the ship is run on shore at the very top of the|part of the limb. The wound caused him a great 
flood;—she cannot then fail of being well grounded| deal of pain and distress, for many years. ‘The ball 
—and not only the crew, but probably the cargo}was never extracted until since his death, when it 
may be saved. $d.—In beating up a channel with| was taken out by Dr. William Bay, of this city, af- 
head winds, in a tide way, especially should there! ter having been carried by the deceased, : 
be shoals, sands, &c, in the passage, the knowledge | of 39 years.” 











ONE OF THE TRUSTEES OE THE UNIVERSITY. 
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Gibraltar; and that, when the squadron arrived at 
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The collection of some of the most distinguished 
officers of the army of the United States at New- 
York, in consequence of the court martial sitting 
there, afforded a fine opportunity for celebrating the 
anniversary of the famous sortie from Fort Erie, and 
on the 17th instant, that, day was handsomely 
honored. 

New-York—i4 ships, 6 brigs and 11 schooners 
arrived at New-York on the 17th inst. 

Connecticut election.—Returns from 93 towns give 
7995 federal, and 6315 democratic votes—the few 
towns to be heard from, it is admitted by the Connec- 
ticut Mirror will reduce the federal majority to 1600 
votes. It is supposed that the house of represen- 
tutives will consist of about 114 or 115 federalists, 
and 86 or 87 democrats. 

La Fayeite-—-When the Americans at Paris cele- 
brated the anniversary of their independence on the 
4th July last, they invited Gen. La Fayette to join 
them, which something, however, prevented. But 
he addressed a letter io the meeting; which, after 
drinking, “General La Fayette—le voici,” was read 
amidst the cheers of the company. We have yet 
only seen the following given as an extract from the 
letter—“I shall most cordially join in the comme- 
moration of our revolutionary days, and the days of 
liberty, prosperity and glory, which have since shone 
upon the United States.” 

Great and good news/—The united provinces of 
the Rio del Plata, were deciared free and indepen- 
dent by the grand congress at Tucuman, on the 9th of 
July. May heaven keep them so! 

The meeting of this congress, we are exceedingly 
gratified to learn, has had a most powerful effect in 
cementing the wishes and opinions of the people,! 
and quieting the jealousies and rivalships of the dif-| 
ferent chiefs. With union among themselves, they 
have nothing to fear from Spain. 

The patriot army under Rondeau, in Upper Peru, 
was reorganised and reinforced. The people of 
Monte Video were very patiently waiting for the 
reported attack from the Portuguese, whom gen. 





Artigas is well prepared to receive. Adm. Brown 
has sent a prize to Buenos Ayres, captured by him| 
in the Pacific, worth half a million. The patriot| 
privateer Young Constitution, commanded by an ex- 
priest of great valor, patriotism and liberality, has! 
been lost of Cape Horn ina gale. 

The royalists at Laguira were fitting out 12 mer- 
chant vessels to proceed against -Vargaretta, which 
remains in the hands of the patriots. 

Flour appears to bea perfect drug at Gibraltar— 
the best selling at 74 dollars per barrel. 

Monopoly of tobacco——-A letter from Bordeaux says 
— ‘A vessel, arrived here from the United States 
(the Elizabeth Wilson, Capt. Huprann) with a car- 
go of tobacco--the government not choosing to 
purchase, and individuals not having the liberty, 
this vessel is obliged to proceed elsewhere for a 
market. 

Flour, at Jamaica, Sept. 4, 17 to 188 per barrel; 
corn meal, 411 to 12. 

A letter fram an officer on board the Washington 
74, says that that ship was exceedingly admired at 


Waples, the several men of war lying in-the bason 
‘swere instantly hauled into dock as soon as it was 
discovered who we were!’? Our minister, Mr. 
Pinkney, with the naval officers, were most respect- 
fullv treated at Gibraltar. 

Specie—There is a pretty powerful current of spe- 
cie into the United States. Very considerable sums 





have been brought by the great numbers of emi- | 


grants who have lately reached our country frovti 
Europe, and much is imported by our merchants. 
We hope that the “silver age” may soon be “restor 
ed”’—it is the only check upon swindlings by things 
called banks. 

We thought it might form a curious item to ob- 
serve the arrival of vessels reported with specie. 
Notices of the following have reached us for the 
week ending yesterday—and whatever may be thé 
aggregate brought by those mentioned, it probably 
amounts to less than one half of the whote that ar- 
rived in the time stated: 

2 vessels from Bordeaux,(28,594 dollars); 1 from 
Kingston, (Ja.); 2 from London; 1 from Lisbon, 
(100,000); 1 from St. Thomas; 1 from Antwerp, 
(6000); 1 from London (17,000); 1 from Rotterdam; 
2 ‘from South-America; 1 from Gibraltar (24,000--- 
The above is much short of the real amount, for 
most neglect or refuse to report specie. 

Mr. Dailas has deelined to be considered as a can- 
didate for congress from Philadelphia. He is ex- 
pected, however, immediately to resign his secre- 
taryship. 


The British ship Ann, arrived at New-York, has _ 


part of her cargo composed of cannonand shot, 


Richmond commerce—5 ships, 1 barque, and 5 brigs 
from Liverpool; and 2 ships from London, have re- 
cently arrived at Richmond, with about 12,000 
packages of dry goods, hardware, crates, &c. and $ 
more ships were expected! 


Exchange fulling— Drafts on Baltimore have been 
sold at Boston at 9 per cent. dis. A little while ago 
they were at 23. 


Dreadful sickness.—Capt. Wheeler, 29 days from 
Guadaloupe, urrived at New-York, lost all the crew 
of his sloop, except the mate, by the sickness there. 
He states that 600 Americans and Europeans had 
died of the fever at Point Petre. 

Some few emigrants appear to be arriving in Ca- 
nada. 

sOUNDARIES.—Extract of a letter, dated Sackett’s 
Harbor, Sept. 13, to a gentleman in Albany—‘‘Col. 
Hawkins, agent for the United States, under the 
treaty of Ghent, and major Roberdeaux, topogra- 
phical engineer, have been here on their way to the 
westward, exploring the line, &c. They say the 
line west of Connecticut river is at present too far 
south, and that by establishing it on the true 45th 
degree or parallel of latitude, will give the United 
States 16 townships of Lower Canada, and their ex- 
cellent fort and island, the Isle au Noix.’’ 


Inmense sacrifices af British goods.—At the sale 
of 600 packages of British dry goods, by Hones and 
Town, New-York, which toek place on the 4th inst. 
every article was (to use a technical phrase) knock- 
ed down at considerably less than first cost. The 
greater part of the invoice too, consisted of cloths 
which ought at this time to command a good price; 
but it appears from Eldrige’s “Sale Report,” that 
superfines, which cost from 13 to 22s. sterling per 
vard, only averaged $3 69; those which cost from 
16 to 255. $4 50, and super double milled cloths, 
which cost from 22 to 39s. steriing, averaged only 
%5. And every thing else in proportion. 

Freeman’s Journal. 

Montreal Sep. 14. Last week some of our Journals, 
stated that the Earl of Selkirk had made prisoners 
the hon. Wm. M’Gillivray, and other partners of 
the North West Company at Fort William. Sub- 
seqttent information confirms the report, upon which 
we shall at present make nocomment 





